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surrounded, and rally the Politigws *,o their support.
But it was a step that neither as yet ventured openly
to take. The one was obliged to affect zeal for the
old religion, the other for the new.

Elizabeth's ministers, with short-sighted animosity,
had been urging her throughout her reign to give
vigorous support to the Huguenots. She herself took
a broader view of the situation. She preferred to
deal with the legitimate government of France recog-
nised by the vast majority of Frenchmen. Henry III.,
as she well knew, did not intend or desire to exter-
minate the Huguenots. If that turbulent faction had
been openly abetted in its arrogant claims by English
assistance, he would have been obliged to become the
mere instrument of Elizabeth's worst enemies, Guise
and the Holy League. France would have ceased to
be any counterpoise to Spain. The English Queen
had so skilfully played a most difficult and delicate
game that Henry of Navarre had been able to keep
his head above water; Guise had upon the whole been
held in check; the royal authority, though impaired,
had still controlled the foreign policy of France, and
so, since 1572, had given England a firm and useful
ally. As long as this balanced situation could be
maintained, England was safe.

But the time was now at hand when this nice
equilibrium of forces would be disturbed by events
which neither Elizabeth nor any one else could help.
Alen^on, the last of the Valois line, was dying. When
he should be gone, the next heir to the French King
would be no other than the Huguenot Henry of
Bourbon, King of the tiny morsel of Navarre that lay